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IBSTRACT 

This paper outlines nev way of defining the scope 
§nd domain of citizen education vithin the social studies curriculum* 
Xi is intended to help educators better attain their particular goals 
aiid c^xpand their vision of citizenship education. The paper is 
diTid^d into three parts* Part I emphasizes that the narrow, 
traditional definition of the scope and domain of citizenskip> 
educatibn keeps it totally vithin the schools; little at.tention is 
paid, to the development^ of programs outside the school. Part II 
examines some weaknesses in the current definition: citizenship 
edij^atibn is not treated as a cumulative, lifelong process; the 
development of citizen competence with problem solving is neglected; 
t&ere are limitations on the school*s capacity 
'citizenship education; and the field's current 
unnecessarily restricts the capacity of social 
experimenting with a full range of methods and 
available to them. Part III redefines the field's interest 
citizenship education as follows: 

citizens of 



interest in educating 
activities in each of 
These sectors include 
business; labor; mass 



to contribute to 
focus on schooling 
studies educators from 
instructional theories 
in 

social studies ediucation has an 
all ages .by undertaking educational 



the sectors involved in citizenship education « 
schools; local, state, and national government; 
media; and primary, voluntary, and religious 
organizations. The requirements and conditions for expanding the 
concept of citizenship education are also outlined. (Author/JK) 
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Social Studies and Citizenshi p Education 

Richard Remy 
Mershon Center 
Ohio State University 

What should be the relationship between social studies education and 
citizenship education? How we define the scope of our interests in citizen- 
ship education affects the way we organize ourselves to work on citizenship" 
education as classroom instructors, curriculum developers, researchers and 
managers of professional development activities. 

This paper presents a new frame of reference or way of defining the 
scope of our interests in citizenship education. This new frame of reference 
is not Intended to resolve long-standing disputes in the field over which 
attributes are most important to good citizensriip or what good citizenship 
means. Rather, it is intended to help us stretch or expand our Vision of 
how we can professionally relate to citizenship education. In so doing, 
it can help social studies educators, whatever their specific approach, 
better attain their own particular goals in jbitizenship education. It can 
also have practical benefits for the field i|n the face of declining enroll- 

i 

^ ments In education courses at the college arid university level. 

The paper is divided into three parts.; Part I briefly summarizes 
how we have traditionally defined the scope and domain of our interest in 
citizenship education. Part 11 evaluates this definition in light of 
social science based knowledge about the processs of citizenship '•ducation 
today. Part III outlines a new frame of reference or way of defining the 
scope and domain of our interest in citizenship education. 

The author wishes to thank John Patrick, Indiana University, and 
Richard C. Snyder, Mershon Center, for their very helpful comments on an 
earlier version of this paper. 
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. - ■ I • Our Present Relationship to Citizenship Education 

/ . 

A majority of social studies educators today would likely agree that ' 
the primary concern of social studies is citizenship education. This is 
evidenced in several ways. Leaders within the field have pointed to citizen- 
ship education as the "centering concept" of social studies.' A review i/ 
of the evolution of the field recently concluded that, "there is now general 
agreement that the primary, overriding purpose of the social studies is 
citizenship education.'' In addition, the board of Directors of the National 
Council for the Social Studies has called for social studies to be defined 
and presented in terms of citizenship education, and for special efforts to 
be made by >he Council^ to improve citizenship education.^ Finally, even 
cursory examination of social studies instructional materials and curriculum 
guidelines indicates that alnx)st without exception they find their ultimate 
justification in the development of competent citizens committed to demo- 
cratic values. 

Citizenship education involves learning and instructing directed to 
the development of citizen competence.^ It is concerned with factors 
pertinent to the governance of social groups to which people belong, The 
end results of citizenship education are evident when the citizen faces 
the task of deciding for whom to vote in a mayoral election: Or when 
citizens need to acquire information about zoning regulations in their 
community. Or when the citizen seeks to influence the decision of a 
government agency. 

Citizen competence is a relational concept characteri zing -the 
quality of a person's participation in processes associatea with group 
governance such as making or influencing decisions, providing leadership, 
or acquiring Information. Experience tells us that some people are more 
competent as citizens than others Competence with citizenship involves 
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a multl-dlmensional amalgam of knowledge, skills, attitudes and experiences. 
These attributes are generally identifiable but uniquely configured in each 
individual 

How have we traditionally defined the nature and scope of our interest 
In the process of citizenship education? What facets of this process 
have been of special concern to us as social studies educators? What kinds 
of research, development and teaching activities related to citizenship 
education do we currently undertake? 

The Current Definition of Interest 

As things stand, social studies education equates' cl tlzenshi p education 
with schools and schooling. That is, the formal and informal educational 
processes related to citizen development that occur In elementary and high 
schools are the focal point of .he field's concern. Within schools 
the "social studies curr iculum"--a particular sequence of courses and sub- 
ject matter from kindergarten through high school-is the prime interest 
of most social studies educators. 

Over the years this definition has come to set the boundarfes for 

what we consider legimitate or normal professional activities within the 
social studies field. Of course, as is the case with rny field, there 
Is considerable debate about specific problems, concepts and methodologies 

Within the prevailing definition of the field. For e ample, Barr, Barth 

and Shermis describe three competing traditions within social studies 
.each designed to promote good citizenship education.^ However, the 

boundaries of the field of social studies itself are hardly ever questioned. 

Rather, all the major intellectual and professional activities 

of the field are defined in reference to elementary and high schools. 

Let us briefly consider these activities. 



Curriculpm Development, Social studies educators develop r>ew 
Instructional materials for use in schools. They design and outline 
school curriculum patterns in the social studies area. And they 
theorize atiout the structure of the curriculum and about alternative 

c 

instructional approaches. Over the years social studies educators have 
advanced a variety of philosophical positions regarding the curriculum and 
they have created a truly rrch array of materials Tor use by teachers and 
students In elementary and high schools.^ Little or no attention, however, 
has been given to the development of educational programs or activities 
outside of the schools. j 

Teaching, Social studies e.ducators ; ain teachers and school admin- 
istrators to implement the K-12 social studies curriculum. This training 
occurs within a framework of local and state certification requirements for 
educational personnel. Social studies educators also train graduate 
students to be like themselves and carry on the field, A host of 
professional activities are associated with the teaching function including 
the design of pre- and in-service workshops, participation in the establish- 
ment of cert it if cat ion requirements, the preparation of teaching methods, 
textbooks and the like. Little or no attention, however, 'has been given 
to the preparation of people for other educational roles in society related 
to citizenship education. 

Research. Social studies educators conduct research on the effective- 
ness of their development and teaching activities, on conditions relating 

to the process of citizenship education in schools and on the diffusion of 

8 

Innovations within schools* A comprehensive review of racent research 

in the field equates social studies education with schooling and identifies 

'*the school as the most important locale for educational research** in the 
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future. Little or no attention, however, has been given to analyzing the 
complex Interactions of school and non-school agents in the process- of 
ci t izen development. 

To summarize: Social studies educators have directed^ their professional 
activities to the various processes associated with citizenship ed^jcation in 
elementary and high schools. This reflects their definition of the nature 
and scope of the discipline's interest in citizenship education. 

Ii; An Evaluation of the Current Definition 

How adequate is this way of defining the scope and domain of .our interests 
in citizenship education? Do our present curriculum development, teaching 
and research activities adequately reflect or take into account what we know 
about citizenship eoucation today? 

In light of social science research on political learning, there would 
appear to be several important weaknesses in the way we currently define the 
scope and domain of our interest in citizenship education.'^ These are: 

1. Citizenship education is not treated as a society-wide ' 
process shared by all the institutions of society. 

2. Limitations on the school's capacity to contribute to 
citizenship education are not adequately accounted for. 

3. The development of citizen competence with problem- 
solving in the social process .is neglected. 

h. Citizenship education is not treated as a cumulative, 
I i fe- long process. 

5. The multi -method requirements of citizenship education, 
are not fully accounted for^ 

Consideration of these shortcomings can alert us to the consequences 

of our current approach for citizenship education and for the social 

studies field . Looked at another way, assertions about shortcomings in 

our current approach provide criteria for what we need to do in the future. 

Let us consider these assertions in detail* 
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' citize ns hip education is no t treated, as..a society- 

wide process shareo by all the in s'tTtu't rons of society. 

Who is involved in citizenship education? Our focus has been on 

. K-I2 schools and schooling. Yet we know that citizenship education is 

not confined to elementary and high schools. Rather,. the task of advancing 

Citizen competence Is embedded in a rich institutional context that involves 

all other major social instftutibns in one way or another. 

In addition tp the schools, at least seven other nor.-^chool shaping 

^forces and arenas share in the^rocess of citizenship education. These 

are gove'-nmenta 1 institutions, business and labor, the mass-medik, voluntary 

organizations, religious organizations and primary groups (the family 

and peer groups)." These shaping forces perform several functions in\the 

process of citizen development which involve both formal education and 

informal learning in Institutional and non-institutional settings. 'We will 

noj develop these distinctions here.. Rather it is sufficient to note that 

■ \ 

these sectors act both as settings where individuals confront daily the 
tasks of citizenship and as sources "of the knowledge, skills, attitudes 
and experiences we acquire through citizenship education. Each is a stake- 
ho1de| in the process in the senv.e that they have something to gain or 
lose from the outcomes of citizenship education. 

G overnment . Government institutions at local, state and national levels 
engage in citizenship education. By their structure and performance govern- 
me^tts can shape citizen competence. ' ^ In addition, the official mission of 
many government agencies is educating citizens abput their area of concern 
and the services they provide. Further, the Department of Defense carries 
out educational programs on socio-political/military topics for both their 
ov,i personnel and for t\)e public. 
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Business and Labor, Private enterprise and the labor nx)vement have a 

13 

stake In citizenship education. Both strive to educate their own 
personnel as well as segments of the public as to their posicion on issues 
like right- to -work laws or the ofl depletion allowance. Further, the 
business sector has an interest In promoting education about the free 
enterprise system and works with various public and private agencies to 
that end. Many labor unions, In turn, provide leadership training afetivlties 
for their own rank and file. 

Voluntary Aff i 1 iatlons. Many voluntary organizations and community 
groups such as the YMCA, scouting programs and ethnic associations have 
their own e'ducational prograirs — some directly ^-elated to citizenship 
education. For example, the League of Women Voters is periodical fy an 
important source of Information on election candidates and issues for 
millions of citizens. In addition, voluntary organizations may facilitate 
citizen participation in community civic life. Further, l.hese organizations < 
a training ground for the exercise of citizenship ski 1 particularly 
'those related to advocacy and participation;'^ Locol dramatic societies, 
sports clubs, political parties and groups, learne.d societies, chambers 
of commerce and consumer groups all face proMems "of group governance. 
Their members have to make decisions and policy, establish rules, allocate 
scarce resources and set goals, 

Rei iglous Organizations. At least weekly mrl lions of religious 
followers gather in their places of worship to listen to messages about 
values and right conduct,'^ Organized religions can have a profound effect 
on the value formation arid nforal education of their followers. In 
addition, many religious organizations today are concerned with helping 
their members better relate their rel igious ^bel iefs to current social 
problems. As a result the various faiths offer educational programs 
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intended for both* chi Idren and adults. These programs may seek to enhance 
ethical decision-making skills for political and economic action, or to 
bUild awareness of issues like racism or to enlist individuals as volunteers 
in programs related to- the civic life of the community. 

Mass'de^ia^ The mass-media— television, radio, newspapers, magazines- 
are an important source of citizenship education.'^ Citizens young and old 
gather .factual Information about politics and have their attitudes and 
Vciluos shaped by exposures to the mass media. The most potent and clearly 
most controversial of the mass-media is coimiercial television. It influences 
values, myths and beliefs we hold about our society. In addition, commercial 
television spreads selected information about political events and issues 
such as an oil embargo, brush-fire war or assassination very quickly. And 
in the absence of competing information it is difficult for most citizens 
to dispute what has seemingly occurred before their eyes. 

Primary Groups . The family and peer groups also play an important 
role in the task of citizenship education.'^ Parents pass on political 
orientations to their children directly and indirectly. The family 
influences the young child's exp%>sure to other agents of citizenship 
education. ^ The friends we have, the schools we attend and the recreational ; 
groups ^we join are largely determined by the family. Peer groups exert 
an increasing influence on children as they mature and their influence 
continues to be part of *-he process of citizen development throughout life. 
As we age their form changes to include marriage (husband-wife pairs), 
work and professional colleagues, 'neighbors and relations developed among 
people in social and religious organizations. 

Each of the shaping forces we have cons i der^Sj-government , business 
and labor, the mass-media, voluntary organizations, religious organizations 
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and primary groups— contribute to the process of citizenship education 
in Its own way. Taken together, these sectors, a'ong -..'ith the schools, 
represent the institutional ecology of citizenship education today. 

» How adequate is the current definition of our Interest in citizenship 
education when measured against the society- wide nature of the process? 
It. would appear the field's current definition fails completely to take 
this critical factor into account, instead, it focuses exclusively upon 
only one of the agents involved in the process— the schools. This isolates 
the social studies field from many of the key participants in the develop- 
ment of citizen competence. This isolation has negative consequences for 
non-schojl --gents of citizenship education, for the schools and fc- the 
field of sociai stuc*les education. 

The non-school agents of citizenship education suffer because they 
are deprived of the knowledge, materials and educational expertise 
available in social studies education today. This pool of intellectual 
resources has the potential for strengthening non-school based t'::izen- 
^ ship education. 

The schjols suffer because isolation from other sectors limits 
our ability to understand the non-school factors affecting school -based 
learning. 'Further, it greatly restricts the capacity of practitioners in 
the soclol studies field to better coordinate their work In the schools 
with non-school efforts in citizenship education. 

Finally, the field of social studies education suffers because we are 
cut off from a large number of potential clients for our services. Hence, 
we are not taking advantage of an opportunity for new work, new financial 
resources and challenging new intellectual problems at a time when the 
field badly needs an infusion of all these elements. In addition, social 
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studies educators have an interest in generating new knowledge about the 
process of citizenship education and In expediting the'appi ication of such-- 

• knowledge to specific educational problems. Our isolation from non-school 
citizenship education substantially reduces the capacity of the field to 

■produce new knowledge about a very significant dimension of the process 
through, which, people develop as citizens. In turn, lack of knowledge regardin 
non-school citizenship education restricts our capacity to develop Innovative 
educational programs that build u,X)n t^-^ P>tur?l interaction between classroom 
school, home and community in the ss o\ citizenship education. 

2- kimrtations on the schools' capacity to contrrbute to citizenship 
education are not adequately accounted^f or , ' ' \ — ■ ' ^ 

By historical tradition and legal mandate schools have occupied a 

prominent role in citizenship education and they will probably continue to 

do so. However, the capacity of the schools to contribu*"^ to citizenship 

"education is limited in at least two ways. First, there is a fini te- amount ' 

of curriculum space available for citizenship education and^the ability 

of the schools to integrate various curriculum^of ferings is limited. Second, 

schools may be more appropriate for some types of learning and instructing 

than for others . 

Equating our interest in citizenship education with K-12 schooling 
has greatly hindered the ability of social studies education to come to 
terms with the limitations of the schools. Over the years as the 
complexity of citizenship has iricreased social studies educators have 
developed agreat variety of new approaches to citizenship education. 
These Include-global education, moral education, law related education, 
multi-cultural education, career education, consumer education, environmental 
education, values education, community involvement, psychology, soc* >logy 
^ and economics . 

13 
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Many of the id^as in these new approaches are intrinsically valuable. 
However, our total preoccupation .with K-12 formal schooling has meant that 
we |ave attempted to load all new contr'butions to citizenship education on 
the'^Tchools whether they really belonged there or not. Thus, most of 
these contributions are structured as discrete entities aimea at specific 
niches In the elementary or high school curriculum much like ice-cubes in 
a tray. Curriculum "chanse" comes about when one cube is removed to be 
replaced by another. 

•Because of the already crowded school agenda the new contributions 
to citizenship education must compete with each other and with the 
more traditional history, geography and government for a share of the» 
social studies curriculum "turf." This creates an either-or situation. 
Either there Is room for law-focused education for Instance, In the 
curriculum ov there l<; room for one or more of Its competitors, but there 
Is not room for all. ' . 

The result Is that given the current structure of American •> 
schools-a structure not likely to change-it is almost impossible 
to Integrate all these discrete new contributions into the curriculum and 
hence into the citizen's education. Thus, the citizen's education Is 
being continually fragmented Into smaller^and more specialized segments, 
that bear little relationship to the actual tasks of citizenship people 
have to cope with In everyday life. 

In-addition, our focus on K-12 schooling has meant that as we develop 
new contributions to citizenship education we rarely, If ever, questioi^ 
whether the schools are the most appropriate institutional vehicle for our 
contribution. Yet socialization research clearly indicates that the 
different agents of citizenship education vary in thelrappropriateness 

14 
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for teaching particular kinds of knowledge, -skills and attitudes 
or for providing participation experiences.. Schools, for instance, 
r. \ may be a nx?re efficient vehicle for teaching facts about constitutional ^ 

'}:- processes than families and peer groups. Whereas families and peer groups 

are likely to be strong forces in shaping basic identities and values. 
_ Further, the sectors vary in their susceptibility to planned interventions 
' In the process of citizenship education. It may, for example, be more 

\- difficult to diffuse an educational innovation among millions of elementtary 

/ 

; school teachers than among a small number of labor union offlciajs. 

Unfortunately, our preoccupation w^th the schools in ci ti zenship' education 
has prevented us from thinking systematically about the strengths and.... 
weaknesses of the schoqis as compared to the other agents of citizenship 
education. / ' 

3. The developp^ent> of el t jzen competence with problem-spl vi ng 
in the social process fs neglected. / 

" ■ . / ' 

We have seen that citizen competence is a multi-dimensional concept. 

One dimension involves solving problems, making plans, takipg action in 

the social process. This dimension of citizen competence */s concerned 

With actually impacting or influencing specific social or political problems 

affecting oneself. It includes reflection and understanding but it also 

Involves active behavior in the sense of attempts to manipulate phenomena 

18 

In ♦'he environment external to oneself. It is not the only dimension 
of citizen competence but it is an important one. 

The goal of advancing this aspect of citizen competence, like other 
^ g als in citizenship education, involves teaching varying combinations ^ 
of knowledge, skills, attitudes and participation experiences. But it 

c 

Is distinct in its concern for configuring these attributes in ways 
relevant to a specific issue or problem confronting a group of citizens.' 
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For example, a social studies unit on the problems of bureaucracy using 
case-studies of welfare agencies is not designed to promote problem-solving 
in the sense meant here. And it may or may not actually enhance students' 
ability to influence a welfare agency if they have to. .On the other hand, 
an educational program "des igned to teach welfare recipients how to 
■secure benefits from their state welfare agency is designed to promote 
their problem-solving competence in the social process-. ^ 

b/ limiting the scope of the field's interest to the; schools, we have 
greatly, restricted our capacity to pursue this goal in citizenship education. 
For schools are not necessarily the best place to teach people how to 
try to influence or in some way impact specific problems they confront. 
Schools are spatially and temporarYly removed from those institutional 
sectors in the social process where such problems are often encountered. 
Further, it is impossible for school -based educators to accurately pre- 
dict the specific problems or issue students will face in the future. 
Also, time spent on this goal would be time taken away from pursuing other 
important objectives in citizenship education more amenable to the schools' 
particular capab i 1 i t ies_and responsibilities. Finally, pursuit of this 
objective could be politically risky for schools and could bring them i7to~ 
conflict with the community. 

^' Citizenship education is not treated as a cu imilai-ivA l i f e- 
long process. ' ' , 

The learning that results from citizenship education begins early In 
life and continutts throughout life. This learning Is cumulative in the 
sense tha^ it builds on itself to produce at any point In, time, the 
individual's particular level of citizenship competence. Thus, what a 
person learns about the social world at one age Is influenced by what 
they have previously learned. For Instance, what youngsters learn about 
^elections at age fifteen Is grounded in and shaped by what was learned at 



age twelve. In turn, learning at age twelve Is conditioned by earlier 
learning. This process does not end with high school or college graduation 
but continues throughout our adult life. 

We learn different things at different phases In the continual process 
of citizenship education^ Because of evolving cognitive/intellectual 
^capacities and opportunities for learning, certain times in our lives will 
be more suitable to learning particular knowledge, skills and attitudes 
than other times. For example, early childhood is a time when we acquire 
basic political attachments and identifications. Late adolescense and 
adulthood, on the other hand, are times when we are more likely to learn 
about specific issues and actions associated with day-to-day political 
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conflict as well as times to sharpen political skills and motivations. , 

Thus, citizenship educatlori does not stop at grade twelve but occurs 
■throughout life. Many of the non-school agents of citizenship education 
are concerned with adult education In one form or another. The field's 

* 

current focus on elementary and high schools does not adequately recognize 
the life-long nature of citizen development. As a result. It cuts us off 
from an important slice of the citizenship education process. It also cuts 
social studies education off from a potentially large body of new students. 
The average age of.^tbe population is increasing and a growing number of 
„adults_are,. interested in_col lega and unlyersi tyrihased-jadul t-.-eilucatlan 
pn ramsl Social studies educators could provide these new students with 
many educational services at a time when pre-servlce teacher education 
enrollments are declining rapidly. 

5. The multi-method requirements of citizenship education are 
not fully accounted for7 ' " 

Citizenship education involves more than social studies courses In 
school combined with patriotic rituals and rhetoric, Research on political 
socialization and human development clearly Indicate that citizenship 
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educatlon involves complex processes of human learning and development.. 
These. processes include the cognitive, the moral ^ the social and the 
emotional growth of '^people. 

Thus different kinds of learning are Involved in the process of 
citizen development. Instructional theorists have hypothesized that 
different types of learning require different instructional procedures 
The field »s current focys on schooling unnecessarily restricts the capacity 
of social studies educators to pursue a multi-method approach to citizenship 
education. A focus on K-I2 schooling automatically places psychological 
and social restraints on the variety of Instructional approaches educators 
can use to promote citizen competence. For example", the very real 
institutional constraints involvedjn designing K-I2 curriculum that 
requires field-trips or out-of-school activities are welF-known to 
curriculum developers. 

Such restraints do not completely prohibi.t the use of i nstruct^i^onal 
variety fn classroom settings as the use of role-playing, slmulatiQjvs, ' 
inquiry techniques and the. 1 lie demonstrate. But^the restraints associated 
with working with children and adolescents in the institutional setting 
of the school do inhibit social studies educators from experimenting with 
the full range of methods and instructional theories available to them. 
.Further, It prevents us from trying and evaluating time-honored instructional 
approaches in new learning settings. ^As a result it inhibits the field's 
capacity to improve and refine these approaches. 

To summarize: Social studies education has defined the scope of its ^ 
interest ir> citizenship education very narrowly. The field has focused 
on only one dimeision of the total process of contemporary citizenship 
education. This narrow focus on K-12 sr.hools and schooling has negat^tvat 
consequences for social studies education. It restricts the capacity of 
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thte profession to produce new knowledge about- citizenship education. It 
'^'"'•©'■s the ability of the profession to develop and evaluate imaginative,' 
new Instructional programs. And it links the profession to one shaping 
^°''ce or sectc- of limited significance in the over-all process of citizen- 
ship education. In so doing it limits the capacity of the field to • 
achieve its proclaimed goal of improving citizenship education. • 

Ml. A Redefinition of the Field's Interest in Citizenship Education 

Let us assume there. is a need, or at least a real opportunity, to 
redefine the scope of the field's involvement in citizenship education. 
Let us also assume that our purpose is to help social studies education 
better achieve its overarching goal of developina competent citizens. 
How should we relefine the nature and s ope of the field's interest In the 
proce'3 of citizenship education? What are the implications of redefinition 
for research, aevelopment and tea hing activit'es in the field of social 
studies education? 

^ ^ ' 

Scope and Domain 6f the Fie l d' s Iftterest 

Social studies education should no longer be equated only V4\th 
schooling, the preparation of teachers, and the development of K-12 
curriculum. Rather, the field should be concerned with the total Institutional 
ecology of citizenship education today. Further, it should recognize the- 
continuing, life-long nature of the process of citizen development. 

In short,, the nature and scope of the field^s interest- in citizenship 
education should be redefined as follows: Social atudiea education has * 
an interest in educating citizens of all ages by undertaking educational 
activities in each of the sectors invglved in citizenship education 
today. These sectors ax*e taken to include not only schools but * 

also local, state and'national government, business and labor, the mass- 

r 
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medla, primary groups, voluntary organizations, and religious organizations. 
Social studies educators should have "clients" and on-going research, 
development and teaching programs related to these settings just as 
they currently work with teachers, Students, school administrators, and 
others associated with the educational institutions of our society. 

Social studies educators, for example, could work with a labor union 
to develop an instructional program for its members on the impact of federal 
energy programs on job security.. Or they might work with a YMCA in 
developing a new citizenship education program focused on dec io ion-making 
skills in everyday life. Or they might help a community organization pre- 
pare a series of consumer education programs for its members. Yet other 
social studies educators could develop a special interest in working 
with a municipal dourt lo design instructional programs for citizens who ''' 
find themselves embroiled with the legal system for one reason or another. 

- Redefining the scope of the field's Interest i-h citizenship education 
does not change the overarching purpose of social studies educat ion-the 
development of ^ompetent citizens. In fact, it is quite consistent with 
recent ef forts '^Jio-.def i ne the social studies as "an integration of 
experience and knowledge concert ng humaTT relations for tTie' purpose of - 
citizenship educat ion. "2' 

,^ Nor shoufd this redefinition be taken to mean that we should no 
longer iie-ccncerned with the social sti-dies-curriculum in schools, 
teacher educatior, or the social organization and culture of "schools. 
It assumes many social studies educators would continue to pursue the 
field's time-honored concerns in these areas. Rather, it is intended to 
expand our stake in citizenship education to Include non-school 
Institutions and settings as well as schools. 
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How weirdoes this new deFlnltion of the field's interest in the 
process of citizenship education respond to the shortcomings discussed 
earl ler? 

Contextual ity, The definition clearly recognizes the society-wide 
nature of citizenship education today. It specifies that the field has 
an interest in the multiple contexts associated with civic education. 
The field's interest is taken to include all educational activities 
projects and programs designed to promote citizen competence and commit- 
ment to democratic ideals.* 

School limitations. The definition clearly accounts for limitations 
on the schools. It recognizes that a central challenge for edbcatocs. 
posed by increasing social complexity will be to devise ways to- help 
citizenship education better transcend formal school ing.^^ As the schools 
reach the limits of their capacity in this area, the other agencies of 
society are going to have tb start contributing more to the process of 
developing competent citizens. The constructive involvement of these 
agencies..will have to be expanded and coordinated b^^ter with continually 
improvi ng eff orts in school -based' ci tizenship education. 

Problem- solvinq. The definition allows social studies education to more 
efficiently pursue the goal of teaching people how to deal with problems they 
face as citizens. For the development of problem-solving competence wifh 
respect to specific issues will likely be the most important objective in 
some non-school learning situations. For example, a community organization 
may want' to develop an educational program to help newcomers to the community 
access various social and civic services effectively. An ecology organization 
may want to teach members how to start a paper and. glass recycling operation 
in their community. An urban planning group" may want to teach members how 
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to Influence a zoning decision made by local authorities. A government 
agency may want to teach people how to take advantage oi new programs to 
promote energy conservation. 

The goal of such activities is the development of that dimension 
of citizenship competence we have called '^environmental problem-solving.** 
This goal has a legitimate and important place in citizenship education.' 
We have lieen that limiting the scope of the field^s interest in citizenship 
cHlucatlon to K-12 schooling makes it difficult for social studies educators 
to pursue the goal of problem-solving comDetence. Re-defining our interest 
makes it possible to develop programs and instructional objectives related 
to this goal . 

Longitudinal Dimension; ^The definition recognizes the life-long nature 
of citizenshi^p education. It opens up the pdssiblity of developing a wide- 
range of activities associated yvith adul.t education. 

Multi -method approach. The definition seemsy to meet this criteria 
quite well; It increases the instructional options and approaches open 
to social studies educators by freel*ng them f rom vthe institutional 
constraints associated with elementary and high schools and from the 
psychological and social constraints inherent i n working wi th chl Idren 
and adolescents. 

.1 

, Jjew Prpf^ssio J Activities 

Appropriately reconc .ualizing our interest in citizenship 
.education opens fresh dimensions of development, teaching and research 
roles for the field. Specifically, several new activities are possible • 
within a redefined social studies education. They are: 
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1. The development of educational programs for Individuals 
and organizations In non-school sectors of society. 

2. The development of university-based adult education programs 
to build citizenship competence. 

3. The training of personnel involved in non-school citizenshio 
education activities. 

4. Research on citizenship education in non-school settings. 

5. .Coordination and monitoring of citizenship education efforts 

involving different sectors of society. 

Let us consider each category of activities In more detail. 

The develop ment of educational programs for individua ls and 
organizations in non-school sectors oT.'societyT 

Social studies educators could expand their curriculum development 

activities to the governmental, family, business and labor, mass-media, 

voluntary and religious sectors of society. The scope of the field's 

involvement would range from part-time assistance in planning and 

conceptualizing programs to the actual development of new instructional 

programs, projects and activities. For example, a social studies faculty 

might occasionally consult with a local government wishing to ^develop 

educational programs about municipal services for city residents. On. the 

other hai.d, a faculty group might design and develop a complete program 

about the structure of state government for a veterans organization that 

annually sponsors a workshop on the topic for high school students. 

The goals or purposes of such curriculum development activities would 

vary and depend on the needs of the "cl ients" involved. But the content of 

these activities would likely be of two types. The first would be content 

related to a particular organization or institutional sector itself. 

example, educational programs descrlL;„g i.he services offered by o<^nizatij,ns 

like the League of Vfomen Voters mig.^t be developed for such oM^izati 

Or a program for senior citizens might explain how to efflc/ently use the 



Medicare system. Or educational activities might be developed for community 

organizations Uke the National Neighborhood Training Institute. The 

Institute offers courses designed to enhance the skills of neighborhood 

leaders, organizers, clinic and s e r vTc"e wo r k"e r s IJIio^Wa n t to be effective 
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in neighborhood organizations. 

The second type of content would not focus on a particular organization 
itself, but' deal instead with topics pertinent to a variety of objectives in 
civic education. An example might be a knowledge building program like one 
sponsored by the Dow Chemical Company. The Dt)W^ program describes for its 
workers the functions of the Federal government^, the Congress and regulatory 
agencies. The program seeks to explain how politics work and how citizens 
can exert influence if they become active.^ Or social studies educators 
nvight assist a local newspaper in developing a special supplement aimed at 
increasing reader's skills in using the paper as a source of information about 
community- affairs. 

As these examples indicate, curriculum development of this sort could 
have adults and/or youth as its intended audience. Such curricula might 
be developed at a university or college site but it would almost always 
be implemented in non-university, non-school settings. 

2. The development of uniyers^ity::^based adult education programs 
to bui Id 'ci 1 1 z6n competence, ^ ' . 

The field could also expand its curriculum development interest to 

include the creation of adult education courses. Such programs could aim 

at building citizen competence with »'generic»' skills such as decision- 

making (e.g. decision skills for daily living). Or they could promote 

'^environmental problem-solving^' competence with regard to locally refevant 

issues (e.g. how to plan for and secure better youth recreation opportunities 

in the cofnmuni ty) . 
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Adult education programs could be offered with or without credit at 
colleges and universities. They might take an entire semester or meet 
only two or three times. They could aim at special audiences (e.g. youth 
workers, Juvenile officers and social service workers) or at the general 
public. They might be designed and presented alone or In combination 
with other oacademic units within the university (e.g. sociologists con- 
cerned with Juvenile crime). Or they might be undertaken !n conjunction 
with an organization within the community such as a unit of local government, 
a voluntary organization, a corporation or a labor union. 

The c.iallenge would be to design popular and practical programs with 

sound conceptual underpinnings. Programs which met real needs In an 

Interesting way would be successful, others would not. A string of 

successful programs would likely generate demands for additional activity. 

of this kind. In addition, success would help social studies educators, ' 

make contact with sectors of the community beiyond the schools. 

3. The training of personnel involved iji non-school citiz enship 
education activitleTT ^ ' 

Teacher education has long been a central concern of social studies 
education. This concern could be expanded to include the training of 
individuals in non-school organizations engaged in citizenship education 
efforts. Such training might take several forms. 

One would be to train individuals to use and evaluate educational pro- 
grams designed for their organization by social studies educators-. For 
example, Sunday school teachers might have to be trained to implement a 
moral reasoning skills prograni developed for their church by social studies^ 
educators. This function would be similar to training teachers and school 
administrators to install and use a curriculum innovation. 



A second activity would be to train Individuals from non-school 
organizations to develop and evaluate their own citizenship education 
programs. For example, labor union staff members specializing in 
educational tasks mioht receive tralnlna on how to develop new sklll- 
buildlng programs. Such training might be "pre or In-service." That is, 
rt could occur "on\ t^he Job" or in undergraduate, graduate or continuing 
education courses within the university. 

A third activity could be to Increase non-school civic educator's knowledge 
cf the field of citizenship education. Thrs could Include awareness of key 
issues and alternative approaches to citizenship education as well as 
knowledge of available school and non-school educational materials. 
For e\ample, staff members of community organizations around the country 
might attend a workshop' designed to acquaint them with school -based 
citizenship programs that Involve students In local communi ty act I vl t les . 
Or military personnel responsible for political education programs In the -> • 
armed services might participate In programs designed to Inform them of 
the citizenship tral.ning new recruits had received In elementary and high 
school . 

' Research o n citizenship education In non-school settings. 

The process of citizenship education In non-school settings has not 
been adequately Investigated by social studies educator'^. Expanding the 
scope of our interest in citizenship education should prompt researchers 
to take a more active Interest in this ar^a. Significant, long- 
term improvements in citizenship education ultimately depend upon expanding 
our research effort to the total process of citizenship education, not just 
that segment occur I ng In the schools. 

Research opportunities In this domain are so numerous that we wl 1 1 \ 
simply suggest some obviously Important categories of needed research. '"' ['■ 
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First, there a pressing need for contextual mapping across the govern- 
mental, family, business and labor, mass-media, voluntary and religious 
sectors. We need descriptive studies which Identify on-going activities, 
programs and projects In each of these non-school sectors. This mapping 

should systematically develop Information regarding such questions as:. 

Who Is undertaking citizenship education efforts in non-school sectofs? 
What is their Intended^ audience? What are, their goals? What resources do 
they have at hoir cormnand? What educational strategies do they empjoy 
to achieve their gr^ls? > \ 

Second, th-re Is a need for research which systematically evaluates 
.the effectiveness of such programs? What factors appear to be associated 
with success or failure in this area? { 

Third, there is a need to assess the relationship, If any, between 
efforts In school and non-school settings. What Interactive effsctsUe 
there? Do citizenship education efforts in different sectors reinforce ' 
or contradict each other? Is coordlnatlbn among educ tional activities ' 
In different sectors possible or desirable? 

Fourth^ new research should aim at developing empirically grouride-^ 
typologies of wh ich. sectors are the best carriers of which particulaV 
Intervention in citizenship education at what pdint In the indiv'du^l's 
development. If research indicates that It is likely we learn different . 
things at different points In our life-cycles as citizens, one Important 
question becomes which sectors of society. are most appropriate for Reaching 
which kinds of knowledge, skills and attitudes Associated with citiienship 
education. 
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These categories of needed research are not exhaustive but merely 
suggestive. A rich and Important array of research topics awaits social 
studies educators who define ;:helr research interests in terms of the 
total process'of citizenship education. 

5. Coordination and monitoring of cltiiertsKIp educat ion efforts 
invoIving-*different~Vectors of society. ~ 

Fragmentatioft«and duplication characterize citizenship education today. 
A lack of coordination and, communication is apparent among the array of 
organizations, projects and individuals interested in citizenship education. 
Promising efforts are seldomj inked td or aware of other similar or comple- 
mentary programs. As a result opportOnl ties to effect constructive change 
-^Tn bUizenship education are often lost, and potential and existing resources 
frequently rSmain undeveloped. 

School-based citizenship education in particular has suffered from this 
<^ituation. The fragmentation of the learning process coupled with the 
drscipline's lack of knowledge about citizenship education efforts outside 
of'scl^bols has made it difficult to link school -based programs to learning 
activities' in other sectors of society. 

By redef^ing the f'eld's interest in citizenship education broadly, 
some social stud'es educators coDId develop the expertise to provide leader- 
ship in the coordination of school and non-school educational programs. 
As experts in school-based citizenship education with* a legitimate access 
to the schools, they could design programs' which coordinate more effectively 
learning activities Involving the schools with other sectors of^society. 

Further, some social studies educators might periodically monitor 
changes in the patterns of citizenship education across different 
institutional sectors. This would permit the design of alternative futures 
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In citizenship education capable of anticipating demographic, social, 
cultural and technological changes. In addition, it would help the field 
of social studies education function as a communication system for crops- 
sector and cross-program learning. 

Requirements for Expanding the Field's Involvement 

What is required if social studies education is to successfully expand 
its involvement In citizenship education? At a minimum four conditions 
would eventually need to be met for the field to contribute to and benefit 
from non-school based citlzet^hip education. These are the development of 
a support system within tlie field for this kind of activity, the identifi- 
cation of others engaged In civic education, the development of norms 
and techniques for working with others outside the field and the schools, 
and empirically based conceptualization. 

. A support syste m. At a minimum the task of expanding our involve- 
ment in civic education must be se^n as a legitimate professional enter- 
prise. That is, it must be seen an intellectually acceptable-and 
worthwhile enterprise by leaders and trendsetters within social studies 
education. This will occur when such individuals see expanded involvement 
as beneficial to their own and the field's sel frinterest and as within 
thel r capabi I i ty. ■ 

From this basic acceptance an institutional, intellectual and cultural 
support system for expanded involvement can develop over time within social 
studies education. Such a system would likely have two key elements. 
The first would be the emergence of a sub-culture within the field interested 
in non-school citizenship education problems. This would be a group of 
scholars with shared identity and concerns in the same sense that we now 
speak of a sub-culture of social science or values educators within the 
field. The second element would be a cluster of social studies departments 
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with an Interest and organizational commitment to no-school citizenship 

'* *- * 
education. 

.» 

The emergence of a sub-culture would further enhance the legitimacy 
of the enterprise and It would provide an array of modelsNfor others to 
emulate. Additionally, it would help "breed" graduate studehts with 
simll|r interests and yield an expanding pool of lnstructlonal\«iterlals, 
dissertations, publications and other artifacts associated with sucpess 
in the field. 

rdentif-ylng Others. By definition social studies educators cannot . 

expand the field's involvement in citizenship education alone. .We must 
locate others already engaged or interested in civic education efforts. 

The challenge is to develop over time the capacity to identify who is 

doing what, where, how, when and why. Such continual monitoring will 

yieldl opportunities for the kinds of professional activities described 

above . 

« 

While this need may seem obvious, how to fulfill it is nojt. The 
world beyond schools Is largely alien territory for social studies education. 
If we seek to locate others by simply looking for replications of school- 
based social studies in non-school settings, we are bound to be disappointed. 
Instead, we must recognize that educational activities in non-school 
settings may take many forms, some quite different from what we automatically 
associate with citizenship education. 

In addition, we should be alert to opportunities arising from activities 
with second and third-order effects. That is, non-school activities whose 

.manifest goal may bo something other than citizenship education, tut which 
also have latent consequences for citizenship eduation. 

Building Colaboratlve Relat ionships> We must also start building working, 
relationships with other^ engaged In educating citizens. This is a critical 

.challenge If social studies education Is to expand Its Involvement In citizen- 
ship education. \ 
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/'.^v?S"ocJaV educators know how to collaborate with individuals 

^nd organizations within the educational sector of society. Tliere are 
ks'taW.tshed and time-honored norms, procedures and roles to guide our 
Interaction with the world of elementary and secondary scliools. In 
addition, a good deal of this interaction is structured by legal require- 
ments in the form of teacher certification laws, state-mandated curriculum 
outlines, regional accreditation requirements and the like... 

There arc no such formal or informal guidelines for helping social 
studies educators interact effectively with those engaged in non-school 

r 

citizenship education. What models, for example, might guide the erTv-rts 
of social studies educators working with a community group interested in a 
skill-building educational program for neighborhood leaders? What might 
be a useful source of norms, procedures and roles for guiding such a 
collaborative relationship?,^ 

The clinical approach suggests itself as a potentially useful model 
for university-based social studies educators wishing to expand their 
professional activities into non-school areas. This model is drawn from 
the agricultural experiment station and from health clinics such as the 
Mayo Clinic, the Menninger Clinic and university-related hospitals.^^ 
There are, as yet, no distinct and absolute counterparts of these clinical 
approaches in education. 

In short, the clinical approach represents a particular way of con- 
figuring university-based resources to respond to practical problems. In a 
clinical relationship the clients (patients) and their problems determine 
how the configuration of knowledge resources are arranged to help them: 
For example, given a medical patient's symptoms, medical knowledge is 
reviewed to help physicians categorize the malady, thus focusing the 
problem to be solved. After a diagnosis is* conf i rmed, perhaps through 
c-ppropriate tests, the medical team can determine the type of treatment 
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required. Once administered, the c^treatment is evaluated for possible 
modif acation. - . 

Richard Sn/der has identified four basic properties or distinguishing 
.characteristics of a clinical relationship. These are: • « 

1. A clinical relationship or process occurs in a special 
kind of dydadic interaction deliberately created between 
two parties, one of whom is a helper (a) and one of whom 
f s a helpee(.(B) . • * ' 

2. The manifest purpose of the clinical dyad is. a directed and 
marked change in the present state of the helpee (part/ B)— 
a change from now to later which is defined as some degree of 
betterment. 

3* The achievement of the basic purpose of the dyad invariably 
involves (among other elements, of course) the application or 
transfer of generalized or general i zable knowledge to a single 
instance (case), 

4. "The ''problem" addressed by the relationship is considered to be 
'a "live'' problem, i.e., to arise from and be embedded in some 
natural settings, even ^-hough subsequently the problei? is 
discovered not to be 'Veal" or is redefined. 

The, clinical approach represents one nwdal of how the profession 
Alight structure collaborative relationships with others, There, of 
course, may be several others. The clinical approach has the merit of 
involving individuals and groups with educational problems as agenda- 
.setting participants in the process of citizenshif, education. 

Conceptual izat ion. Howard Meh?inger has noted that a "special 
weakness" in the field is "the absence of powerful conceptualizations that 
link the various contributors to citizen education and that respond 
to current socia! concerns. "27 Successfully expanding the scope and 
domain of our interest in citizenship education will require us to work 
seriously on conceptual development. As things now stand we are certainly 
open to the criticism that the field is a loose collectivity of people 
dclng a widely varying number of things under the symbol of "citizenship." 
Putting empirically based, systematized, general Izable conceptual content 
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into that symbol may be the highest order of business for social studies 

Such conceptualization must go beyond efforts to "define the field" 
In terms of positions which are never operational I zed or. empirically tested. 
In the same vein, the acceptance or rejection of conceptualizations should 
not be based on personalities. Rather, serious conceptualization will require 
the operatlonalization of middle-range concepts and hypotheses about citizen- 
ship In curriculum and research designs which can be empirically verified or 
rejected. 

This kind of theory-building Is not a task which can wait while we 
"get on with the day-to-day business of social studies education." Indeed, 
It does not seem morally or professionally responsible to continue indefinitely 
with "traditions" or "factions" In the field which compete primarily on an 
Ideological, personality and/or political basis. Sgch laissez-faire pluralism 
Is only likely to perpetuate a situation akin to a group of doctors saying 
to a sick patient— "We don't know what disease is but how can we help you?" 
The development of clinical, helping relationships' wl th others as well as 
disciplined research and curriculum development will be greatly enhanced 
by thorough and systematic conceptualization of the social, cultural and 
political processes of central concern to the field.. 

To summarize: The four conditions we have identified — legitimacy, 
identification of opportunities, building relationships and conceptualization— 
- are clearly necessary conditions for expanding the field's inteiest in 
citizenship education. However, they msy not be sufficient conditions for 
such expansion. Successfully redefining the boundaries of fhe field Is 

0 

a Complicated process and many other factor;5 could be Involved. However, 
It may be difficult to Identify these factors until efforts to Implement 
the redefinition are actually undertaken and evaluated. 
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Conclusion 

Therie fs a reel need and opportunity for social studies Jucation to 
redefine the scope of Us interest in citizenship education. The field 
can move beyond an interest in schools and schooling to a concern with 
citizenship education in ail of the institutional sectors of our complex 
society,: There is simply no question that if such a redefinition is 
achieved both the fUld of social studies education and the citizenry 
will benefit. 

However, expanding the scope cf the field's interest in the' manner 
called for here will not be e^sy. There are no real precedents to follow 
and no ready-made captive audience. Yet, in my judgment,' expanding 
the field's interest deserves a significant effort. The probability of 
success is difficult, to estimate; but if we never try, the chance of 
success is zero. 
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